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«y XV G. Collingwood, M.A.. F.S.A., 

Master of the Ft* - ^ ^ ReadJng Branch of the p. N j^ 

.This is the text of a paper 8 ^ with a selection of the children's 

on November 24th. l » 05 ' f™^ the illustrations the paper is comparatively 
drawings under notice. Witn ^ ^ take aQy teregt m the 

ineffective ; but it is hoped ^ ^ drawjngs . that u to say, dratvi„ gs 

ma y collect for themseh es » ^ ^ q{ copying> but spontaneously and 
done by children not as les an exten sive collection, from many different 
independently. The value ^ the series wouW be 

families, each drawing : date ^ ^ ^ ^ 

great as material towards 

„ xi • i« a deal of their children," said a North- 

" T f ° ' ^ m net slmat particular." It is becaw 
countryman ro . bold venture of talki 

V tematic observation of the begrnnings of art m its m an 
Manifestations. Authorities on education have coUec 
and published children's drawings: but most of these *| 
that I have seen-are either drawings at school, wh 
scholars are already under external influence, or casual ^ 
dtsconnected examples, not showing truly the ^fj' 0 ^, 
of children from the star, in babyhood to the time , * 
their own instincts and tastes are lost in acquired ideals 
accomplishments. There does not seem to be any ^ 
record of infantile evolution in art, as there is in u t , 
for example, in Ruskin's early poems, or in the fascina y 
pathetic biographies of Pet Marjorie and Mr. Cant °» ^1 
When the Parents' Review was founded, I was aske ^| 

hranch of the r- ' ,,| 



VV11C11 Ul & x »™o iv-.ra 1UU11UCU, 1 W« ^ g.H, 

a correspondence class in drawing, as a branch of t it ' ^1 
work. My idea of the commission was that I s U . y 0 ui'r 
parents and governesses with some scheme for he p^ ^ 



parents and governesses with some scneme iui ll ^"7-^0^ 
children in their sketching, by simple and g radua ^ 1 te ad ie ' 
which would go on without the help of a professio 
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and without the apparatus of a retml-ir a,. 
\ felt at the same time that I ..^ wl But 

I knew something about teachers' work—.., ta *~ th<m » h 
help young children needed, and the sort of , X , 
would naturally and wholesomely ass ta,l , t"" 5 "7 
t „at problem, I began to coUect my own children's ^cribbl 1 
and in order to make the experiment m „ .1 scr,bbles ■ 
careful that they should be C X ^ I ~ 
ference, following their own fancies and LpSs 
but the most genera, encouragement, and no Z ■ Z 
Co on I About once a year, not oftener on the averaT 
gave them a lesson-and was rather pleased than othe wU ' 
to find how very little effect it h*A ^ « VL11 ciwibe, 

as before The lessons were really a sort of examination Z 
see what they could do, if put to it : they might have been 

reared otherwise and learnt more: but I believe they nnahV 
lost nothing by running wild till ten or twelve, and thev 
gamed one great point-they never were wearied with drawing 
nor learnt to regard it as a task. 8 ' 
One can almost reckon the wet days of the Nineties in the 
Lake district,, by the dates of their productions. When they 
could not go out, and games were exhausted, they nearly 
a ways took to scribbling as a last resource. When Christmas 
01 birthdays were near, they knew that pictures would be 
received with thanks, and they did what they could for presents. 

nen sketches were made in these fits of energy, or when 

*W fu r6ntS WCre sketchin &- a nd thev naturallv imitated 

not f I - SaW g ° ing ° n - That ' of course ' was a stimulus 
child * m aU families ; bllt there are f ew nurseries where 
aren do not draw, if they know that when they turn out 

in J aWl 11 wil1 ™t be laughed at, and that the time spent 
^almost formless scribbling will not be counted as waste. 
^ *e sketches here commented upon are samples out of 
wond^f nUmber P res erved, not because they were thought 
not th ° r COmic ' but sim Pty to record progress. We did 
and j lnk that any of the children showed the least talent, 
do not now think that any of the drawings are the work 
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eenius. ^ oU ma - t evidences of a turn f 0r 
nf budding *^ . f j-Viev are nor 

when then" ^ *** wh om to teach » some use and 
to the stage of he stu for learning, 

pleasure, for by *W £ attempts , up to the age of three, 
The very earliest of tn ^ m the Giottesque 

wer c on slates, or « ut "" with pencil and colour, quite 
style. Some were on pap ^ ^ case settUng down ^ 
formless at first, f« l patterns. Before they dreamt 
certain simple nidn^ta ^ P ^ they had to find out hw 
of drawing faces, or M. , ^ naturaUy . They made 

to control their hands alphabet— one, I remember, 

rounds, and crosses, etters g Y Baby „ ^ 

at one-and-a-half damo S.^^ of writing> and would 

covered pages wit^i s manuscript, unable to ^conceive thai 
gravely read from tn ^ They 

grown-up peoples e » and squares _ n ot 

came to ^ za g s J° * pat terns ; and blossomed into 

meaning houses but simp y f q{ senting 

da^te^^^^^ Le much the same, 
natural forms. Th is went on ^ ^ 

Pr O g f r th S e eldest, no sketches were kept before ^theage d£ 
when she could read and write. She « 
governess, but not taught drawing At tb*t£ and 
the Fesole Club, in connection with the Barents ^ 
the first month's exercise was a lemon or orange. ^ 
made, and talk about them fired her with emulat^ ^ 
she, too, produced her orange, done in the sty ^ ^ 
outline with washes of colour, as recommena ^ 
beginners in the class. It shows no exec ^° heV sC nb^ 
though some observation ; and she went back to ^ ^ 
for the rest of the year, drawing fairies and fanC1 ^' stum es ^ 
attention to the ornamental details of their C 
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accessories. Neanng six, she awoke to drawing from objects 
with attempts at portrait and landscape, quite well observed 
but V erv momentary m handling. Then began an interest 
in architectural subjects, started by the attempt to reproduce 
(not copy) a prrnt of a Swiss hotel with dipendaL and 
bridge , the windows all impossibly placed, and the whole 
thing absurd, but suggestive of romantic and far-away buildmes 
which soon took shape as palaces and castles. Her notion 
of Wordworth's " Corner of Wood Street when daylight 
appears, is that of a lone house in Wordsworth's country 
but red, because London houses are of brick. These country 
children could hardly realise town : a smaller sister talking 
of a visit intended, said " Of course, I know there aren't fields 
at Gower Street ; I suppose there is just a little grass along 
the side of the road." 

At seven, palaces and fairies combined and produced the 
first of many large views, full of detail and colour, which 
if properly drawn and painted would be Florentine old masters. 
The hints came, no doubt, from Walter Crane and Burne 
Jones, but much of her early inspiration must have been got 
from Lacroix' Art of the Middle Ages, which, as a very small 
child she liked to pore over : she knew it as " The lady-having- 
dinner book," and pretty nearly destroyed the copy by con- 
tinual handling. But this romantic turn did not prevent 
her from trying views from nature. A sketch of her home 
is quite recognisable (summer, age 7) ; the line of the hills 
opposite is accurately given ; and quick colour-blots of sun- 
sets are only failures because she put the moon wrong way 
round, or made the sun dark on the sky— errors of older artists 
too. Then hearing about Venice, she illustrated her ideas 
of the place in many daubs of the winter ; but going to stay 
m Bristol (summer, age 8), tried the suspension bridge with 
some success. 

By this time she came — through using colour — to want 
more than outline in black and white. " A Girl on a Donkey " 
is a reminiscence of fact seen (the donkey wasn't so lean, 
jeally) and shows an idea of action in the flying hair, and of 
ocal tone in the shading. Reverting at times to a less 
advanced manner, especially in illustrations to the many 
ittle books which she now began to write and design, and in 



.Three Princesses " for a favourite song, she 
the sketch of the • /" g) , ( Sl , t ()f compositions hinted 

produced m the ^ . and the striving after action 
by the play oi » n ^ c | ng Girls" of that year. The old 
appears again m tne cence h;iun ted her throughout her 
love for Oriental m e coloured groups of Japanese, and 
childhood. Many eia < ^ iUustrate her 

detailed outlines oi UW* ^ ^ vfflage (the 

of Eastern pnncesse ^ ^ ^ comedy, or domestic scenes 
at home) altermi e ^ ^ the persons and surroundings 
m •• The Scotch Ree^ h as she herself appears 

are all exactly as she ^ ^ ^ ^ from natufe „ ^ 

^H d^draw from nature, under supervision as in the 

■ 'potafo' wLre there is full colour and modelling, all this 

a ' -icouired power shows itself. Relapsing agai „ 
gradually acquire p „ ^ oW conventi ^ 

ss: £2? xci:: * the *** <* -The 

bu "once more at nature, from the favorite point 
of view at Tennyson's Seat (already sketched at five) some 
influence of that isolated lesson may be traced m the brown 
tints and gradations. We can all draw so much better from 
nature than out of our heads. 

\t nine she produced a great deal of fancy illustration ; 
manv little books with pictures of figures in action, though 
without perspective or anatomy, usually not graceful or 
pretty, even when the intent was to be pretty, and with 
more" turn for the literary subject than any premonitions 
of artistic power. The Daily Graphic became her model, 
and she took to the pen, getting more firmness in the 
line, and she copied bits she liked, as if to learn the secret 
Her Oriental subjects still went on, as in the Carpacciesque 
view of "Oomidraska Seaport," one of her fancy places- 
At last, when she had turned eleven, her faces began to g<^ 
pretty, and her figures had arms and hands, not mere ri ^ 
with fringes : she copied Du Maurier with careful * aC " S * j,,' 
and when models sat for her parents, tried to paint ^ 
The result is foreshadowed in the last sketch of the se 
(age 11) of a boy gathering fruit, rapid and fairly cor: r ^ 

After this she was more often overlooked and g ul ^ ^ 
her sketching, and improved rapidly because she co 
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see for herself In seven years more she was working at a 
drawing-school as a student, intending to take up art pro' 
f es sionally. F 

The second child begins here at four, with an attempt at 
sketching landscape from nature. It fa meant to represent 
a waterfall on a crag, the White Lady, we call it because it 
comes with rainy weather and disappears again like a ghost 
But on the same paper are rudimentary figures, little girls 
with flowers, and faces already showing more feeling for 
prettiness than her sister caught. Then, having turned five 
she attempted the same Swiss hotel which her sister had 
already sketched, but so differently rendered as to preclude 
the idea that it was a direct copy : at that age children hardlv 
copy, they try to reproduce their idea of the subject She 
began to attempt profiles, too chinny, and quite a different 
type from the ideal she adopted three years later. A row 
of tiny girls in colour is an example of "the miniature scale 
on which she often worked—as for instance a microscopic 
book made for her doll ; she was the only one of the family 
who took dolls seriously. Then, from a number, I have selected 
a characteristic coloured lady, with flower-pots— I fancy, 
meant for mother " doing the flowers " in the morning room ; 
and a sketch of primroses. 

Just turned six she painted her idea of the house to which 
her sister had gone on a visit, with the sister and the little 
boy who was there, mightily disproportionate to the doll- 
house scale of her building, but with some result of colour 
and pictorial effect. She was trying for better faces, and 
the next page shows how she learnt : getting her mother to 
sketch her a copy, and improving rapidly because the initiative 
came from herself. The result lasted : the fairies coming to a 
tea party, and the big group at the Christmas tree — idealized 
mto a royal companv. with crowned king and queen super- 
intending the revels— show the ad\ ance in the full face, though 
he profiles remain grotesque. About this time, many of 
^ fancy sketches have rainbows in them, and she drew 
"Urches and boats, houses and interiors, ideal landscapes 
as ed on home scenes, and quantities of illustrations to her 
vn stories. All th ese have touches of observation in them, 
n g With ridiculous errors ; her moon is always the wrong 
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-—7rrT^ildnMi wnte bomtrophfidon and are „ eVer 
way round, just as gQ fr<)m kft tQ , 

for some V****™ princess Arama's Dream » bears on th 

right to ' ™ Qt wha , it is intended to represent- 
back J.er doM ^ ' was in her mind>s ,f- 

- V °\"l b a mini, lovely lady." So early Van Eyck 
most beau dul . fe ^ mt ;Us ^ 

^Jl^ ^ eat advance wit V he 

# S - Little Black Boy." She saw some form m sleeves, 
i „ot in arms, from the first : and caught a trick of 
action and proportion earlier than her elder sister. Just before 
this she had found a slight profile of a pretty girl s head, « n 
a bit of card and tried to reproduce it on the other side, with 
great improvement as to her profile faces. The " Coniston 
Old Man in Snow," is not so accurate as her sister's earlier 
attempts at landscape, but it is more effective with its Chinese 
white on gray paper ; and the " Dancing Girls," reminiscent 
of Kate Greenaway, though not copied, are already beginning 
to show grace and spontaneous composition. The attempt 
at action in the " Flower Procession," and a pretty face with 
impossible figure, show where she was at 8 : and then follows 
her first chiaroscuro in two "lovely ladies" in the dark- 
some wood. Thinking that she was beginning to see light 
and shade, I set her to paint a tennis ball, and then a boot- 
which she did fairly, without help other than direction ; but 
the next drawings betray no trace of the teaching. Land- 
scape and domestic scenes were dropped for fairyland, and 
at nine she began to get hands and arms to match her faces, 
and by continual practice to suggest pretty scenes and figures in 
them : Pryce Jones' catalogues afforded many hints and copies 
Then, at ten, she took to Du Maurier with her sister, and 
sketched the same models from the life, to the great improve- 
ment of her work. She, too, has become an art student ; tlie 
notion sometimes expressed, that children's untaught scribbling 
" spoils their touch," and gets them into bad ways of wor 
appears to be entirely without reason, to judge from tn 
two cases. ' 

The only boy of the family was more precocious than ^ 
girls : he picked up reading and writing earlier, and ' 
teaching, and scribbled from about one-and-a-half, *° 
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up to elaborate P^termT^d^^Z^ZTT ~~ 
going to tire seaside he took notice as ,1 , , ''^ Thetl 
and trains, and began to draw them ^ do, of boats 

his panoramic or diagrammatic view'nf i* s P eci ™n i s 
inserting the features which he found o UnZZT^T^' 
their names in capital letters »n«, ,ier est, and writing 

the lake, fro m fc£ J^^V^^- «-2 
the railway— which, of course i. . „■ min S abo « 
but he drew the tram on its ' *J™ ? ^P™portio„ate- 
to Foxfield ; the coach and horse from 1 ' h. /" * V bndge 
distance, and nearer, the fake wltT^S^ H f ^ 
(his especial hero), and its boaihou* 2? T 
observed, with people on thTl P r qulte correct| y 

"Daddy," by n'o Z£ T^J",* 

Then, stiU at td 
made many tries at hnit s * • , ; omiaen ana, and 

gjve some e^ect ^^J^^Z £ 
b oad eff t ]S shQwn strongIy ^ h f hng for 

VZL ft' SUn d' ° f , C ° UrSe ' a faCe iD *■ but the -st is fa rly 

P ^ of Is" : artlStlC tdent ' SOme ^ 

power of observation. Indeed, the chief use of children's 

d awing ls to cultivate observation : even though le drawl* 
^ZkTT^' ^ nature mean" 

wifh hem L and FeSUltS m mUGh Cl0ser acquaintance 

can poss^, " ^ ° r p0mtm S out b ? a **** 

g es P Z i Y The '""Nation of fancies, which usually 

also - to u- SkCtChing fr ° m natUl ' e ' haS lts valu * 

in he, Z , Vate ima e ination ^^d emotion, and to keep it 

Both n 7 C ; annels > ls ^ valuable as the search after fact, 
one nepH l l g ° t0 ^ ether > and re act on one another ; and 

fancies f 7 ° f letting youn S children sketch tIn ' ir 

Prodnr J ° f aK the great mass of drawings these infants 

At 'ced, none were ugly or base in intention. 

at the t Ve ' he drCW hiS notions of Venice— like the others 

his head lme ~~ al ° ng With b ° atS and tniins ' sometimes out of 
lake with and sometimes from nature. The sketch of the 
done wh l Steamer ' seen from tlu ' Waler-foot was, I think, 
" ( ' ' was sketching the same subject, though not as 
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His 



Port 

'ic. 



-Ul the points of the scene 
a lesson, and it gi ves the view in the Daily Graphs 

Arthur *' was sugges e sirnl iar attempt represented 

but not copied from i» ^ At five> he began to 

the Tower Bridge. J ^ rf and j ack » with 

make books- 1*. „ Here they are going f 0r 

any text except unde ^ ^ „ ^ Travds of ^ ^ 

a sail in then boa mountaineers on a snows 

Binty," with ships, <^ ^ » ^ man ^ successive vo i umes . 

tP e ',?^ d %'avds eS of Thorstem," chiefly naval, and concerned 
then, The Travels o fa the text here 

with catas trophes to to r P ^ ^ ^ . ^ 
there shows a sudden ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

vear. Susie s wisn, 
at all but manifold illustrations 

At six, landscape improved, and his Easter sketch gnes 
something of the sentiment of northern spring, with the road 
nd riveT going away into the bleak hills among scattered 

a Primroses He too, became smitten, like his elder 
trees and primroses, nc, V , _ . , — . , 
sister with Oriental ideals, and designed Eastern palaces, 
and invented a land of which he made elaborate maps, wrote 
the history of its kings and wars, drew the strange birds and 
fabulous beasts in many volumes, and even worked out a 
language, with dictionary and grammar, in curious minuteness. 
I used sometimes to think it almost a waste of time, but 
looking back I doubt whether it was not trouble well spent, 
for I find that something of the same sort is quite common 
among youngsters who have not entirely failed in after Me- 
lt meant activity of mind, and a reflex of interest in studies 
hardly yet begun : and it did not imply inactivity of bodjfi 
as the sketch of tree tops, from the tree-climber's point o 
view, may prove, if proof be needed. . f 

He had just turned seven, when he painted the boot, 
a lesson with the others, and I think it was followed by a g^. 
painting of a model yacht, in which he naturally took BJ^ 
interest. But like the others, the lesson showed litt ^ ^ 
in his subsequent work: he went on with ideal views of ce .^ 
and " Sirioui," his Eastern realm of fancy ; and sti ^ 
boats, and designs for boats, with sketches of landsca ^, ltll re. 
seascape. At eight, he attempted the figure from ^ 
and took to making woodcuts. A family magazm e ' 
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started by his sisters, took most of his suh«, ~T 
but his progress has been sufficiently f„ draw ings ; 

it was much on the same lines as thai -Z , to show th *t 

in advance of theirs. He is sti 11 1 , u gldS ' 0nl y a Uttl * 
taken drawing lessons, but sketches f ^ haS never 

accurate and rapid pencil, and with a trv ^ a " 

grasped effect when he uses colour." and wdl " 

The youngest child was notorious k i 
education. She would not learn to r / ? ^ fa her 
anything which seemed to her savour n 7* 7^' " t0 d ° 
schoolroom. But, on the other 3 ^ i * ^ 

trouble with her^cho^^ — 

nitmniLr ear> she was devoted to — ^ 

Her first " little girl," at three, is curious because she th i ♦ 
she had to draw the forehead somehow,^ 
to indicate the fact. But next month she had learnt better 
and a fortnight later she painted, characteristically, A little 
girl looking at a nest," her own favourite employm ent I 
signed with her early attempt at her initials, written backward 

cuslom of Jfl r K he i blrthday ' She f ° 1Iowed the f-nUy 
" If, makm ,^. a b00k - Hers was "The Adventures of 

prob Wv ° rSe ^ ^ T tle bdng Written Wlth legibility 
Sen llT , W : th ° Ut mUCh Standing, from words 
of li Is ' \ ^ thC ^ 15 aU Smbble < with P-tures 

ground 2*/ <° Te ' thdr Pmaf0reS P atterned > and the 
ground dotted over for stones and sand, or filled with wall- 
si ters hT«r + dld n0t ° ften dra "- Presses, like her 
and a ♦ J 6 girls '" Which came t0 much th e same thing, 

before I' kf?™ ^ ^ He1 ' " b ° 0t '" was P ainted 

influen k blrthday ' and ' as in the other cases, had no 
hold 0 fV SUg ^ estion of drawing from nature took 

makin i m ° r6 tha " the others ' At five ' she was 

cats vr i SUldies of flowe rs, and shots at the attitude of 

Her'^rtfi ° USl ^ inadeqUate at firSt ' but S00n t0 im P rove - 
>n var' 1 ^ " gr ° W leSS hideous ' and at six th ey are seen 

From° US l SUrroundin & s of landscape, strongly coloured, 
by th * at time ' nearly all her drawings were taken up 
0r sketch u en ' s ma g azine , or they are in her little books 
c ibooks. By nine, she was making fair way with her 
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attempts at the P o kn0 ^c of perspec tive, she 

attitudes ; and wifflM rf g hoUse , Then she specially 
give a fairly correct ^.^ rf hef vkws <){ nests ^ ^ 
in birds and eats. nat ural-history study, though her 

without a ^.. W " e are au daciously iU-spelt ; and the cuts-, 
notes on the subject thg roportlons of a mo - 

one knows ^ d ^^^*<terv«i. 
model-are sometime , ^ independen t practice, she became 
At eleven, by din ° . ;uld brush . Later, she was Sent 

faifl I P f T as kld to be allowed to join the drawing class, but 
to school, and askea becoming an artist, and she doesn't 

she does not seem to i t end g irresponsiblllt 

sketch as she used J ithf ee^ ^ ^ 

On comparing h e ^o to- ^ ^ 

o m nkind in general, as shown m archeology Putting 
out oflount the" cunous realism of paheo ithxc tnbes who 
seem to have made some advance in culture and then to 
have been swept completely away, our predecessors perhaps 
forefathers, went through successive stages in the stone-age, 
the bronze-age, and the iron-age, before they arrived at any 
complete pictorial power. In the first they made simple 
patterns, such circles and zigzags as the children do, before 
finding out that natural forms can be represented. In m 
bronze-age they not only elaborated these into conned,, 
series of spirals and so forth, but began to carve, on flat rocKj 
great panoramic views of battles and other events, witnou 
perspective or anatomy : the figures mere lines and kno, 
ships and carriages rudely symbolised, just as the chu 
do at three or four : gradually discovering how to dra 
face, in childish convention, and a figure, with arms an . 
slowly taking their right places. Then, during the e 
iron-age, the people of the north, about whom we can 
with some knowledge of chronology, picked up hin s 
Roman art ; the stray coin or statuette gave mode s 
they recognised as beyond them, but copied selective ^ 
what they could assimilate. They still, along W fl(( 
growing naturalism, spun webs of pattern contain y ^ 
elaborate, until they lost themselves in the fineness 
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fligree and interlacing. Just so the children, from five or 
six to ten and eleven, take the illustrations in books and 
papers, things which one often fanc ies hardly worth setting 
them to copy seriously, and find them more useful as teacher! 
than the best-intended efforts of those who wish t P th 
t hem on to higher aims in art. At last they are ready to 
learn seriously, and all the previous work bears fruit in 
cultivated observation and ideals of beauty and noetrv 
long striving for expression. v y 

I do not wish to press the parallel too closely, but it seems 
to me that it is reasonable, and in accordance with all we 
know of human development. Our object in arranging for 
nursery art should be to take advantage of this ascertained 
form of progress. It is no use trying to go against natural 
growth : but we may stimulate it— a little ; and direct it— 
a very little. We may stimulate it bv simple encourage- 
ment. Nothing checks a child like ridicule ; if you laugh at 
the ugly figure he meant for a lovely lady, he won't do it 
again, or if he does he won't let you see the result ; and you 
have set up a screen between his soul and yours, which no 
words in after life will ever break down. With most children, 
even coldness and indifference is enough to stop their efforts! 
They need not be flattered, but they can always be encouraged : 
they need not hear you say that they are wasting time ; they 
are spending seven years in an apprenticeship which will 
give them hands and eyes for the rest of their lives : an 
apprenticeship to nature, which gives their parents and 
teachers no trouble or responsibility, for a child is never so 
(< S°°d " as when he is drawing. Sometimes he may ask, 
What shall I draw ? " — and you may be safe in pointing 
out any object, for as we have seen, all is fish that comes to 
their net. At school, instead of drawing lessons, children 
U P to ten or twelve might have drawing hours, in which they 
eould sketch what they like, and as they like : with the 
suggestion that to make pictures illustrating their last lesson 
would be received with favour. I do not see much result 
om a good deal of the elaborately schemed brush drawing. 
a nd pattern making and black-board ambidextrous exercises, 
ely i n vogue. Children can be taught these things, of course, 
ut I doubt if it does much for them beyond giving a trivial 
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, e whole object of teaching is to promote 

accompli*""— " th of observation and executi 0n 

the healthy norma * uneqU ally, to most individuals'. 

...u:~u arc OOSSlble. orrpnti'H Iw Hia ' 



which are possioit. ^ ^ accep ted by the learne," 

nottogiveaccompi ^ continued original exertion 

as satisfying suto ^ ^ ^ ^ the ^ Qnly • 

Once fix the art ene g checked and supplante( j 

the real ■ ****** on a rule, which is, to art, what H Vlng 
by a habit of rest g fa ^ phrases tQ 

b \ Pr 7f but v v essential, form of stimulus is the pr , 
■ An fmatUl Artists know how paralysing lt is 

;:;°to havTcInvas at hand, or paper stretched,, and how 
° Y fflP « fact of finding things ready tempts invention. 

SS^ffi^ ° f and t SPOllt ^ 

pencils and cheap colours. Don't give them too many bright 

Ss " if you keep them to a very few twopenny ''student's 

colours" burnt and raw sienna, Prussian blue, and crimson, 

thev can't go far wrong, or make hopelessly gaudy daubs: 

whereas the expensive and well-filled colour-box soon becomes 

a slough of despond in their careless little hands. Fine 

blocks and sketchbooks become used up or tattered, and 

somebody will reproach them : waste paper may be spoilt I 

without regret. Spoilt : that is as it happens. If you look 

for sketches that can be shown as " wonderful," you will 

be disappointed, unless you are unfortunately the parent 

of genius. But the healthy, normal child will scribble on, 

contentedly, so long as he thinks he is regarded with approval, J 

Then comes in the possibility of direction, of which I said I 

that only a very little was possible. 

The subjects he will try to draw, will be those which are 

T Hired 

most present to his memory and imagination. 10 uu 
these, means to direct his whole life ; especially to oversee, 
what is much neglected, the emotional side of his character 
We cultivate children's intellect, and we have a care of t o 
bodies ; their morals, and their beliefs, we try to form , ^ 
that they should like what is good, and love what is a ^ 
is the greatest of all the aims of education. An early ^^V, 
ance with fine poetry and music, are part of this trai 
but there is much also in the influence of art and na ^ 
scenery. Let them, at any rate, never have the chan 
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witness vice and honor ; keep ugly siehts *r*A ~ 
pictures as much as poss lb le away from t, S ' nsatlonal 
0 P f the world's darker side they must know h T' *° methin S 
up0 n. If they should chance" to Lw^T* 
not likely, then disapproval may be «L 7' * " 
attention diverted to healthier msptt o ns r V ** 
not take every bait ; they will not re Sp nd to th ff ^ ^ 
they see your hand too plainly : they snan at h °^ " ^ 
strikes them-often unworthy we mlht th t , . g 
We can only see that ^r/O^^ £ ^ 
and remember that the hkeliest poison to a child is a surfr t ' 
If you want to choke a nursery artist, drag him round al he 
exhibitions, and lecture him on the old masters 

So far, I have spoken only of children's drawing in the 
nursery up to the age when, at ten or twelve, they are what 
we might call professional school-goers. By that time they 
wdl have learnt by themselves enough to make real lessons 
worth whde, or to show that they are not likely to profit by 
giving more time to drawing. What they will have learnt 
in this way will be known with a certainty, which no hasty 
forcing through elementary lessons can teach. Many student's 
come to drawing masters at eighteen or twenty, without the 
east idea of placing the form they are set to copy, or matching 
the colours of their model. All this should be picked up m 
childhood, like walking and talking, and I would add reading 
and writing : so that art teachers need not be expected to 
handle these late beginners, and push them individually and 
painfully through « freehand," until it is found out whether 
they will ever be worth further teaching. But most people 
can learn drawing ; the power might be to nearly all what 
the power of writing is, another common faculty, an easy 
and habitual experience of innumerable things and thoughts, 
wiucn now, to many, are on the farther side of a locked door. 

And by this increase of amateur art, it need not be feared 
^nat professional art would suffer. No art can flourish when 
e mass of the people regard it as a mystery. If we had a 

"tors" ° f Sketchers ' we should have a nation of appreci- 
• ' a Public ripe for a great era in art, which means more 
II ? . Wa y °* civilisation, and spiritual energy, and general 
e " bein g, than we can discuss to-night. 



